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SOME LEGISLATIVE PLANS 


ie Alabama, the State Joint Legislative Council is spon- 
soring amendments to revise the basic standards of the 
child labor law and bring Alabama back to the position it 
formerly held as a state which supports progressive child 
labor standards. The changes being proposed would set a 
16 year instead of the present 14 year minimum age 
standard for any gainful employment during school hours 
and for manufacturing employment.at any time, 

The hour regulations which are proposed would reduce 
the working week for minors from 48 to 40 a week and 
the shorter week would apply up to 17 years instead of to 
16 years of age as the 48 hour law now does. Hours for 
part-time employment of minors of 14 and 15 would not be 
changed from the present limits of 4 hours a day, 28 hours 
a week while school is in session. Night work would be 


ang under 16 between 7 p.m. and 7 a.m. instead of 


etween 7 p.mi.-and 6 a.m. as at present. 

Provisions in the present law which would not be 
changed include the exemption of agriculture and domestic 
service and the provision permitting boys of 12 and 13 to 
be employed in certain specified occupations during school 
vacations. The age limit for employment outside of school 
hours while schools are in session would remain at 14 years. 

Also, the present age limits for newsboys of 10 years for 
delivery in residential areas and 12 years for street selling 
in downtown areas would not be changed. Boys of these 
ages are permitted to begin work at 5 a.m. and to work in 
the evening until 8 p.m. 

Other states where bills are being prepared to revise child 
labor or compulsory education laws, or both, in 1947 
include Maine, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, Utah and 
Washington. 


CITIZENS WANT BETTER SCHOOLS 


a in which the vote of the people on Election Day 

passed constitutional amendments to provide better 
schools included California, Michigan, Oklahoma, Oregon 
and Utah. California became pioneer-minded again and 
broke fertile new ground by passing, with a big majority 
vote, an amendment providing a minimum salary of $2,400 
for all teachers. The amendment also provides State sup- 
port of education on the basis of $120 per year per pupil 
in average daily attendance from the kindergarten through 
junior college, with provision for equalization, and makes 
public education a guaranteed first call upon all State 
revenues. 

The constitutional amendments passed by the other states 
to improve their schools were not as sweeping as Cali- 
fornia’s but all made some provision for additional funds 
to support better schools. 





A Hine Classic, 1909, Which Is Now History 


A TRIBUTE TO LEWIS W. HINE 


NE of the Committee’s greatest assets in its early 
years of investigating and reporting on child labor 
conditions in mills, factories, mines, and canneries, in tene- 
ment home work and industrialized agriculture, were the 
photographic records made by Lewis W. Hine. Members 
of the Committee who have never forgotten the vivid ap- 
peal of Mr. Hine’s photographs, taken during the many 
years when he was a member of the staff, will be interested 
to know that they are now being exhibited at the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York by the Photo League which 
owns a collection of the Hine negatives. 

These pictures have now become classics in the field of 
photography and a review of the current exhibition in a 
recent issue of the New York Times pays tribute to Mr. 
Hine as a “master of reporting with the camera,” whose 
prints can “teach the pee of today the much- 
needed lesson that good pictures depend not on effects but 
on straight-forward recording of meaningful subject mat- 
ter. His work shows that photography is best used as a 
medium of revelation and interpretation. . . . 

“Hine did not ignore technique, neither did he worship 


it. It did not matter to him if some figures in his group © 


pictures were not quite as sharp as others because he had 
failed to stop down the lens, nor does such a detail detract 
appreciably from the intensely human quality of the pic- 
tures when they are viewed today. If the composition in 
his pictures is not quite according to the rules, the nature 
of his material and the persuasive influence of his feelings 
about his subject overshadow these faults.” 
The National Child Labor Committee has never found 
any successor to Lewis W. Hine. One of his pictures, re- 
troduced in this issue of The American Child, has now 
come history as a result of public opinion and legislation; 
the other has yet to become history through similar pres- 
sures. 
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ACTION PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH 


HE National Commission on Children and Youth 

held a three-day conference in Washington December 
9-12. Mrs. Gertrude Folks Zimand, who is a member of 
the Commission, was a co-leader of one of the four discus- 
sion groups, and presented the issues in the fields of child 
labor and education to one of the general sessions of the 
Conference. 

A number of recommendations and an eleven point 
action program for 1947 and 1948 were adopted by the 
Conference. 

The recommendations included: (1) an educational 
campaign, to be started immediately, for a White House 
Conference on Needs of Children to be held in 1950; 
(2) action by the Children’s Bureau to explore the possi- 
bility of bringing more children to this country under pro- 
grams set up to aid displaced persons; (3) action by mem- 
bers of the Commission in support of Federal and State 
legislation to make possible health services for children 
through joint action by school and health authorities; and 
(4) promotion of additional State Commissions for Youth, 
similar to those already established in 17 states. 

The eleven point action program adopted for 1947-48 
is as follows: 


1. Extension of Social Security programs affecting fam- 
ily income, including increased public assistance. 

2. Expansion of Federal and State cooperative programs 
for child welfare. This would include child welfare services 


available to all children within ten years; and improve- ~ 


ment of State laws on adoption, guardianship, illegitimacy 
and juvenile delinquency. 

3. Expansion of Federal and State cooperative programs 
for maternal and child health. Here again all-inclusive 
health services within ten years was contemplated. 

4, Expansion of mental health programs for children 
“at all stages of their development.” 

5. Federal and State aid to education. Specific aims in- 
clude full access to education regardless of economic status 
and extending school services to include school luncheons, 
library, and guidance clinics. 

6. Recreational opportunity, interpreted as meaning 
community recreation programs available to all youth, 

7. Improved child labor legislation, which was elab- 
orated as meaning extension of child labor provisions in 
the Fair Labor Standards Act to cover all employment and 
improved State legislation. 





8. Employment opportunities, youth to be included in 
public planning for employment. 


9. State and community planning for children and 
youth. 


10. Youth participation in community planning and 
affairs. 


11. International programs for youth through the 
United Nations. 


THE ACCIDENT INDEX TO EMPLOYMENT 


| abaeene that the employment of minors continued 

at a high level through 1945 is to be found in a re- 
port in The Illinois Labor Bulletin* showing that injuries 
continued at a high level through 1945. Illinois is one of 
the few states which gives particular attention to recording 
and reporting injuries to minors. These reports therefore 
give a clue to what is happening to minors in other indus- 
trial states whose records are less adequate. 

Compensable injuries to minors under 18 in Illinois de- 
creased from 2,146 in 1944 to 1,752 in 1945, or 18%, 
but the decrease from the 1943 level was only 6%. The 
number of compensable injuries in 1945 was seven times 
as high as the number of compensable injuries in 1940 
(282). Such reduction as there was between 1944 and 1945 
was mainly in the number of injuries to the 16 and 17 
years olds but 675 injured 16 year olds and 975 injured 
17 year olds are high figures at any time. 

Decrease in the number of injuries in this age group 
reflects the shift back from manufacturing to service and 
trade industries since the end of the war. The per cent of 
minors injured in manufacturing in Illinois rose from 36% 


in 1940 to 64% and 63% in 1943 and 1944, respectively, . 


and dropped a few points to 58% in 1945. 

Injuries to minors under 16 years of age were not sub- 
stantially different in 1945 from 1944. Six fewer children 
under 14 were injured in 1945 but 4 of the 17 who suf- 
fered injuries were working on power-driven machines or 
controlled elevators and 8 others were working as pinboys 
or caddies. More 14 year olds and somewhat fewer 15 year 
olds were injured in 1945 and they were injured while 
working on ———, machines, as pinboys or caddies, 
in retail trade, construction and agriculture. 

Handling of objects was the chief source of injuries to 
minors under 18 years, accounting for 28% of reported 
injuries, but machinery accidents were a close second with 
26.5%, and 17 of the children injured on power-driven 
machines were under 16 years of age. Forty-three boys and 
8 girls were injured in connection with controlled elevators 
—6 of them under 16 years of age. 

The report calls attention to the fact that since com- 
pensable injuries “do not include minor injuries involving 
disabilities which terminated within the statutory 7-day 
waiting period, they do not give a complete picture of the 
accident situation.”’ 

“Lack of a sense of responsibility on the part of many em- 
ployers where employment of minors is concerned, is quite 
apparent,” the report states. ‘It has been urged by safety 
engineers that special precautions be taken to assure the 





*T he Illinois Labor Bulletin, Wlinois Department of Labor, Septembet 
1946. 
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safety and health of minors by assigning them to the least 
hazardous jobs, by providing the right working environ- 
ment, and by giving them thorough training and close 
supervision. 

“In short, while adequate guarding of all danger points 
according to established standards, safe methods of work, 
good housekeeping, and thorough training are important 
to the safety of adult workers, each of these factors is a 
MUST where employment of children is concerned.” 


In addition to more employer responsibility, Illinois 
needs the 16 year standard for manufacturing establish- 
ments which was enacted in 1945 but which is not yet in 
operation because of the effective date adopted—‘‘6 months 
after the war has been officially terminated.’’ Until then, 
it has to depend on enforcement of the existing standards 
which at least prohibit employment under 14 in manufac- 
ing and employment under 16 in a comprehensive list of 
dangerous occupations which the Department of Labor has 
power to extend. 


WORK AND SCHOLARSHIP 


Leen school, college and university administrators in 
Indiana held a meeting in December 1943 to discuss 
postwar problems of education. The place of work expe- 
rience programs in secondary education was one of the ques- 
tions discussed and it was found that opinions varied widely 
on a question considered basic to the broader question of 
work experience programs. The question was, ‘What is 
the effect of part-time employment of high school pupils 
upon school marks and attendance?” As a result, the In- 
diana Association of Secondary School Principals was asked 
to obtain data on this question, in cooperation with the 
State Department of Public Instruction. The Committee 
appointed by the Principals’ Association to make the study 
found that it would become too complex if all high school 
students were included. Therefore, since they wished to 
include rural as well as urban high schools, they decided 
to limit the study to high school seniors. 


The findings, published in 1945,* are based on records 
received from 229 high schools which had senior boys and 
girls working part time for wages. All of the urban high 
schools (109) had seniors who were working part time but 
61 of the 181 rural high schools reported no seniors work- 
ing, reducing to 120 the number of rural high schools 
studied. 


The 229 school records provided data on the school rec- 
otds and attendance of 12,522 senior students (5,259 boys 
and 7,263 girls) for the first half of the 1943-44 school 
year, and comparison of these records for the employed 
and non-employed students and for the urban and rural 
students. 


The findings are of considerable interest because of the 
number of students included and the urban-rural coverage. 
Though the study was made at a time when many high 
school students were working excessively long hours in 
after-school employment (the schedules were returned by 
the schools in March 1944), the findings showed that the 
marks of the working students, as compared with the non- 
working students, held up surprisingly well. Of all senior 
boys and girls, those who worked part time for wages 
received 2% less A’s than those not working part time, 





2% less B’s, 3% less C’s, 6% more D’s and 1% more F’s. 
The per cent of working seniors, both urban and rural, who 
received average, or above average, final marks was there- 
fore only a few points below the non-working seniors, and 
interestingly enough, it was the rural, not the urban, work- 
ing seniors who came closest to the non-workers in per cent 
receiving average or above average marks. 


The working students did not maintain their marks by 
dropping courses to any marked degree, for 77 out of every 
100 employed urban senior boys carried at least four full 
credit subjects, as compared with 86 out of 100 in the non- 
employed group, and 87 out of every 100 employed rural 
senior boys carried at least four full credit subjects, as 
compared with 91 of the non-employed rural senior boys 


—again showing a somewhat better record for the rural 
students. 


Not all of the schools furnished usable data concerning 
attendance of employed and non-employed seniors. Of the 
146 which supplied such data, a somewhat higher per cent 
reported better attendance records for the non-employed 
group. Of the urban schools, 41% reported better attend- 
ance for the non-employed group, and of the rural schools, 
45% reported similarly. Attendance by the employed group 
was reported to be better than for the non-employed group 
in 34% of the urban and 34% of the rural schools. At- 
tendance records were found to be the same for both groups 
by 13% of the urban schools and 8% of the rural schools. 


Though the study did not attempt any correlations be- 
tween the number of hours spent in part-time work and 
the student’s marks and attendance, it is safe to assume 
that many of them were carrying the heavy work schedules 
that were typical of student workers—particularly the older 
students—at the peak of wartime employment. Since the 
number of employed urban students (5,403) exceeded the 
number of non-employed urban students (4,950), their 
records on marks and attendance were surprisingly good 
in view of what were probably long working hours for 
many of them. The rural group was considerably smaller 
(394 employed and 1,795 non-employed). Part-time work 
opportunities are usually confined to farm work in rural 
communities and rural students who work on the home 
farm for no pay are likely to be more numerous than those 
who are employed elsewhere for wages. 


If the study had included younger students, the findings 
on scholarship and attendance might not have been as 
favorable as they were for the senior group. Even in con- 
trolled work experience. programs under school supervision 
where the combined hours of school and work are limited to 
8 a day (4 hours of school and 4 hours of work), it has been 
found that 12th grade students are more successful in 
maintaining their scholastic average than younger students. 
The 14 and 15 year olds who, during the war, worked 
many more than 4 hours a day in addition to the regular 
school session of 5 hours, could hardly have been expected 
to maintain their previous scholastic standing. Many of 
them found that they had to give up either school or work 
and plenty of them chose to give up school. 





*A Study Concerning the Effect of Part-Time Employment of High 
School Seniors Upon School Marks and Attendance — First Semester 
1943-44, Research Bulletin No. 14, Indiana State Department of Public 
Instruction. 1945. 
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SOME CLOSE-UPS OF EDUCATION 


TATES and local communities are now beginning to 
take stock of their schools and their school expendi- 
tures, following publication by the National Education As- 
sociation and American Council on Education of data show- 
ing how each state ranks in its educational expenditures 
and the ability of the low-ranking states to bring these ex- 
penditures up to the national average. 

In West Virginia, the State Education Association has 
published a report, ““West Virginia’s Educational Rank,” 
illustrated with graphs and charts and highlighting the 
State’s position in the 36th to 43rd place on such points as 
school expenditures, the enrollment of children 7-17 in 
school and in regular attendance and the percent of high 
school or college graduates in the population (the average 
grade medium for the population 20 years of age and over 
is 8.4). West. Virginia's expenditure per pupil for educa- 
tion puts her in the 36th place, with only Maine and the 
southern states below her. “Money spent on schools is a 
sound investment,” says the report, quoting the findings 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 

In Kentucky, the Bureau of School Service, College of 
Education, University of Kentucky, gives a picture of the 
school conditions in Henderson City and County in an 
illustrated pamphlet, ““What About Our Schools?” This 
local report is an adaptation of the statewide Report on 
Education of the Committee for Kentucky, giving the facts 
for this local area and asking challenging questions. The 
school attendance record was found to be good, but “how 
about the 16% of school-age children 6 to 18 not enrolled 
in school and the 43% of the high school age group 14-17 
not enrolled?” the report asks. “Does a good attendance 
record make up for poor enrollment?” School attendance 
fell from 88% to 65% in the County in the month of Feb- 
ruary. “Would better roads encourage better school attend- 
ance?’’ queries the report. Teachers are paid less than school 
janitors, policemen, firemen and street department workers 
—and do the citizens believe that the ‘best quality of edu- 
cational service can be purchased at reduced rates?”’ The 
average school year completed by adults 25 years and older 
is 7.8 (18% have had less than 5 years of schooling). ‘“‘Do 
people with little education increase the prosperity of their 


community, and is a high school education essential for 
successful living in a scientific age?”’ Henderson City and | 
County schools cost $8.85 for each person in the population: 
as compared with $17.77. in the nation and $13.44 in” 
Fayette County, Kentucky. “Citizens get the kind of edu- 
cation $8.85 will buy.” “No high school in Henderson 
County offers enough subjects to provide a well-rounded | 
program.” Result—50% of the high school age children © 
are not in school and only 2.7% of all pupils enrolled in | 
high school actually graduate. 

These and other facts and questions about the County's 
need and ability to provide better education should arouse 
the citizens of the County to take some action. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY SHELF 


YOUNG MAN—His Opportunity MaGazZINE. Vol. 1, No. 1. © 
Young Man Publishing Co., 1745 Broadway, New York © 
City. 25¢ a copy; $3.00 a year. 

This is the newsboy glamour magazine. No expense has | 

been spared to convince the young man and his parents,~ 

in this 64 page edition to the family of “slicks,” that the § 
young man’s opportunity lies in carrying newspapers. | 

Success stories by ex-newsboys, Governors’ letters lauding 

newsboy work, articles on ‘““Why Newspaper Boys Get | 

Rich,” how they can have a year-round sports program, | 

buy a pedigreed dog, win a photographic contest, get a free | 

vacation, take a trip to Niagara Falls, win college scholar- 3 

ships, and become future generals, admirals, pilots—all the | 

hokum is here. Other material—stories, general informa- | 
tional articles, hobby and reading suggestions without the | 
newsboy slant—is added to camouflage the heavy brush 
strokes of the public relations artist and the publication is’ 
billed as one ‘‘with a program to build character, develop 
responsibilities, encourage thrift and arouse interest in boys 
12 to 16.” Arouse interest in what? In being a newsboy, 
of course, the ‘‘life blood of the modern newspaper.” | 
Naturally, since the publication looks as if it were de- * 
signed to play a leading part in the campaign of educating | 

the public in the benefits of newsboy work, announced 7 

sometime ago by the newspaper publishers, it does not men- 

tion such things as hours of work or the financial hazards | 
of being an “independent little merchant.” 


This picture could be duplicated in 1946 in any cotton growing 


state and in practically every other state which uses migrant 


labor to harvest crops. Public opinion has not yet forced the 


removal of exemptions for agriculture from child labor and com- 


pulsory education laws and children continue to work in the fields 


as they did in the days when Lewis W. Hine took their pictures. 
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history as exploitation of children in cotton mills. 


A Hine Classic, 1913, Which Is Not Yet History 
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to help in the efforts to make exploitation of children in agriculture as much a matter of 
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